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THE SUFFERINGS CAUSED 



BY THB 



APPRECIATION OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 



There are many points of view from which the 
bi-metallic question may be treated. When the mind is 
first turned to its importance the question of a fixed 
ratio of exchange between Gold-using and Silver-using 
countries arrests attention most forcibly. The suffering 
and inconvenience caused by the absence of this par make 
the strongest impression. The injury to trade and the 
hindrances to the transfer of capital from Gold-using to 
Silver-using countries lie, so to speak, on the very surface 
of this question, and nowhere are they better understood 
than in Manchestca*, the heart of the cotton industry of 
England, whose trade is mainly with Silver-using coun- 
tries. It was this aspect of the case which impressed me 
most strongly when I took up this subject ten years ago; 
but latterly I have come to the conclusion that there is 
another element of the case equally if not more important. 
I refer to the change of the value of the Gold standard 
itself, as affecting long-dated engagements and deferred 
payments. This second branch of the subject is not so 
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obvious as the first; it deals with eflfects which are spread 
over long periods of time, and do not show themselves in 
the same self-evident manner as do violent fluctuations in 
the rate of exchange. They are obscured, moreover, by 
a mass of subordinate details which lie on the surface 
and catch the eye most vividly, and it requires a certain 
amount of abstract and concentrated thought to grasp 
the deeper issues involved. I propose now to deal with 
this second branch, and trust that I may be able to throw 
a little light upon what is one of the most intricate 
branches of economical science. 

Commercial communities are constantly occupied with 
prices. The main business of a merchant is to watch all 
that affects prices. His success depends upon correctly 
grasping the course of the markets. The causes of fluc- 
tuation in prices are numberless ; but the chief elements 
are the relation of supply to demand, and the state of 
credit and of the money market. When longer periods 
are under review attention has to be given to scientific 
discoveries and economising processes, and so absorbed is 
the ordinary commercial mind with these causes that it 
is dijfficult to get it to consider the influence on prices of 
changes in the value of the standard itself. For all 
practical purposes this last element may be dismissed 
from the ordinary operations of the market ; it works too 
slowly and imperceptibly to affect transactions which are 
closed in weeks or months. Yet no one who has studied 
the history of prices can doubt that the greatest changes 
have been caused by alterations in the value of the 
standard itself. No one will argue that when a bullock 
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fetched 40s in the fifteenth century, or wheat 123 per 
quarter, it was simply the result of over supply. All 
economists are perfectly well aware that it resulted from 
the excessive deamess of the precious metals j and this * 
deamess was the consequence of an exceedingly small 
yield from the mines for several centuries — ^indeed all 
through the Middle Ages. Again, when prices rose about 
fourfold in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is 
perfectly well known that it resulted from the discovery 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru, which immensely 
increased the stock of the precious metals, and greatly 
lowered their purchasing power. In those days, it may 
be added, no great pubKc inconvenience resulted from 
changes in the standard of value, for there were no 
national debts, no public stocks, or bonds, of any im- 
portance. Each generation discharged its own debts, and 
did not create obUgations for future generations. The 
custom of borrowing on a large scale began in last 
century, and has been prodigiously developed in this one. 
The various national debts now exceed 5,000 millions 
sterling. The railway bonds, corporation debts, per- 
manent, or long dated, engagements of all kinds are 
simply incalculable. All civilised communities are covered 
with them, as some of our streets are with a network of 
telegraph wires; and it has become of the highest 
importance that the standard in which these debts were 
calculated, and on which interest has to be paid, should be 
as stable as possible. Now there is no way of judging of 
the stability of a standard except by comparing it with 
the average prices of commodities, the wages of labour. 
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the price of real estate, and so forth. It is quite true 
that countless influences afiect each particular article ; a 
plausible reason may always be assigned for its rise or fall 
without reference to any change in the standard itself. 
No doubt in the Middle Ages, when prices were slowly 
falling, aU the ordinary fluctuations could be accounted 
for by local and temporary causes; so when prices 
were rising in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Yet every modem statist knows quite well that the 
groundswell of prices over these long periods was the 
change in the value of the standard itself. It is no 
otherwise now. No century has witnessed such great 
changes in the value of the standard as the nineteenth, 
and none has suffered such great inconvenience. I would 
compare this alteration of the standard of value to the 
influence of ocean currents as contrasted with that of the 
winds and tides, which represent the temporary and 
occasional movements of prices; or to those secular 
movements of geology which have at one time given a 
glacial and at another time a tropical climate to this 
island, whereas the annual changes of season represent 
the normal movements of price. 

This brings me to the point that I wish to emphasise, 
viz. that we have had three well-marked movements of 
price within this century, all three in large measure due 
to changes in the standard of value. The century was 
ushered in by very high prices, partly caused by an 
inconvertible currency, depreciated for some years 20 to 
30 per cent; partly caused by great scarcity and high 
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prices for food ; then there was an extraordinary and long 
continued decline, extending say from 1810 to 1848or 
1 849. This wbb brought about, partly, by the resumption 
of specie payments on the basis of the single Gold 
standard, decided upon in 1816 and finally carried into 
effect in 1821; but probably in quite as great a degree 
by the action of other countries in resuming specie pay- 
ments after the long Napoleonic wars came to an end. 
Concurrently with this the production of the precious 
metals was very small — ^that of Silver being virtually 
suspended for several years owing to the civil wars in 
South America. , At that time Gold and Silver were 
linked together by the bi-metallic system of France, so 
that the two metals rose and fell in purchasing power as 
one mass. The extraordinary appreciation of the 
standard is shown by the fact that in 1845-50 £100 
would purchase as many commodities as £224 did in 
1809 — that is to say, the purchasing power of the pound 
sterling had more than doubled; and prices on the 
average had fallen 55 per cent. I take these figures from 
Professor Foxwell, one of the ablest of our younger 
economists, and he adopts the index number of the 
Economist as his basis of calculation. Now it is beyond 
dispute that this was the dreariest time in the history of 
England. Never was suffering so widespread, or so long 
continued. Large sections of the working classes were 
half starved, and at times the country was on the verge 
of a social revolution. There cannot be a doubt that 
this distress was greatly aggravated by the prodigious fall 
of prices, or, what is the same thing, by the great appre- 
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elation of the Gold standard; the huge national debt of 
900 millions, contracted mainly in inconvertible currency, 
and representing, according to Mr. Gladstone, from one- 
third to one-fourth of the whole capital of the nation, 
was virtually doubled; its annual interest of 28 millions 
went twice as far in the purchase of all the requirements 
of life as it did during most of the period when it was 
being contracted. An unintentional but most real fraud 
was perpetrated on the nation in favour of the fund- 
holders — a very limited class in those days. The same 
aggravation of incidence applied to all other permanent, 
or long-standing, debts. The general effect was that the 
idle class, living on interest or annuities. Was immensely 
and unjustly favoured at the expense of all the rest of 
the nation. It has often been matter of surprise to me 
that historians and economists who described that gloomy 
time attached so little weight to this all-important 
subject. I venture to say that had the Gold discoveries 
of Australia and California been antedated by forty years 
the history of that period would have been wholly 
different — ^the vast prosperity which followed them would, 
in part at least, have been witnessed long before. 

Now we come to the second period of English com- 
mercial history during this century — I refer to the time 
of large Gold supplies from 1850 to 1873, — which was 
by far the most prosperous epoch of English trade. Our 
exports sprang up by leaps and bounds, mounting from 
63 millions in 1849 to 255 millions in 1873. Prices kept 
steadUy rising; labour was weU employed, often very 
scarce in the manufocturing districts; wages rose on the 
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average fully 50 per cent — ^indeed, when regularity of 
employment is taken into account, I question whether 
the money earnings did not increase 75 per cent. The 
natural eflfect of this rise of prices was the Hghtening of 
all permanent burdens. The National Debt became much 
lighter, as did all mortgages, permanent rents, and other 
money obligations. The only losers were the limited 
number of rich and idle people who produced nothing, 
but had a fixed income from Consols and other interest- 
bearing securities. The gainers were all the rest of the 
nation, the industrious middle and working classes, 
probably 95 per cent of the whole. Can anyone contem- 
plate this result without satisfaction ? Was it not really 
good for the nation as a whole ? The average rise of 
prices, taken from Mr. Foxwell's figures, I find to be as 
follows : — The commodities which could have been bought 
for £100 in 1845-50 fetched £142 in 1873, showing a 
rise of 42 per cent. Who can account for this rise except 
on the supposition that the enormous production of Gold 
in those twenty- three years reduced the purchasing power 
of money? I say money, not Gold, for the two metals 
were still joined together by the French ratio, and the 
purchasing power of Silver fell exactly as that of Gold. 
As I have observed elsewhere, an underground pipe con- 
nected the Gold reservoir and the SUver reservoir, and 
kept their waters at the same level, and the efiect on 
prices was quite the same whether the Gold mines, or the 
Silver mines, yielded most freely. There exist no tests by 
which we can tell exactly how much of this rise was due 
to the depreciation of the standard, and how much was 
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due to other causes. Some of the best economists, like 
Jevons, put the then depreciation of Gold at 1 5 per cent. 
I am inclined to think that it was considerably more. 
One may ask the question, Why did prices rise at all 
during this period except from the cheapening of money? 
We had during that period as much activity and com- 
petition in trade and manufactures as has ever been 
witnessed since. Steam, telegraphs, and railways were 
increasing pro rata as much then as they have done since. 
Scientific inventions and economising processes were 
never more numerous; all these influences, which our 
opponents oS&r in explanation of the great fall in prices 
since 1873, were equally in force before that date. If 
they have caused, as we are told, the large fall of 40 per 
cent in prices since 1873, why did they not at least stop 
the rise between 1850 and 1873 ? It seems as conclusive 
to me as a mathematical proof that the great rise between 
1850 and 1873, and the still greater fall since, have 
mainly arisen from changes in the standard of value itself. 
I repeat that most of the causes assigned for the great 
fall of prices since 1873 might have been equally applied 
to the previous period. Production certainly increased 
as fast in the one period as the other, transport was 
always becoming easier and cheaper, new fields of 
supply were continually being opened up, inventions in 
machinery and economising contrivances were as frequent 
then as afterwards, commissions were steadily being 
reduced under competition, and the general tendency of 
trade, we should have said, should have been to lower, 
and not to raise prices. Had there been no Gold disco- 
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veries, and had tlie yield of the precious metals continued 
the same as in the first half of the century, does anyone 
believe that this great rise would have occurred ? All 
know the contrary, yet when we press home the converse, 
and argue that the great fall since 1873 is mainly the 
result of the appreciation of the Gold standard, how many 
are still incredulous ? 

Let us now consider the third epoch of English 
commercial history in the nineteenth century, that com- 
mencing in 1 873 and lasting till now. Do we not find 
the reverse process to that of the previous twenty-three 
years, with a strong resemblance to the gloomy period of 
1810 to 1848? I do not, of course, claim that the 
suffering has been at all as severe as in the first period, 
but it has been very great to all the industrial classes, as 
abundantly testified to by the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry. 
Everyone in this district knows that for several years 
prior to 1886 the cotton industry yielded almost no profit. 
Some improvement is now, happily, showing itself, but 
for ten years at least capital has had far less than its 
ordinary share of profit. The same description applies to 
the iron, coal, and other great industries up till the 
recent improvement set in. It is diflScult to say what 
trade has not been depressed, and agriculture the worst 
of all. Nor have the operatives gained What the em- 
ployers have lost. All the great trade unions echo the 
lamentable story of depression. It is true that in some of 
them wages have been fairly maintained, but the loss 
from slack time has been very great ; and in some large 
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trades, such as mining, wages have fallen enormouisly, 
while work has also been most irregular. I have never 
in my experience seen such misery among the artizan 
class in Liverpool as I have seen during the past few 
years, 

I wish to invite attention to what I beUeve to be the 
key to this melancholy state of things. Taking the index 
number of 100 to represent the low prices of 1845-50, I 
mentioned that the rise was to 142 in 1873; from this it 
fell with little interruption till it reached 92 in 1885; 
and when the average of last year is struck I doubt 
if it will be over 90, or the lowest point touched for 
one hundred years, with the single exception of 1849, 
when for a short time that figure was also reached. To 
bring out this truth more forcibly, let me remind you that 
our exports of British goods reached high-water mark in 
1873, viz. 255 millions, from which they have declined, 
with occasional recoveries, till last year, when they only 
reached 212 millions. But the quantities increased so 
enormously that, adopting Mr. Giffen's table of compu- 
tation, the total for last year would be over 350 millions, 
and possibly reach 360 millions sterling if valued at the 
rates ruling in 1873; in other words, the fall of prices 
may be put at 40 per cent. This prodigious fall has 
reproduced all the phenomena, though in a milder form, 
which characterised the first half of this century. All 
burdens fixed in money have grown much heavier. The 
idle and non-productive class have gained immensely at 
the expeuse of the industrious class. The fundholder, the 
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mortgagee, and the money lender have drawn within 
their clutches a large part of the property of the active 
industrial class; and there has been a sense of almost 
hopeless oppression weighing on the community for many 
years, which, happily, is being somewhat lightened at the 
present time. 

' Now, I wish to call special attention to this fact, that 
never in human history has there arisen such a pile of 
debts and obligations of all kinds as in the present 
century, with interest payable, either perpetually or for 
long periods of time, in a Gold standard. I have 
instituted some inquiries into this subject, but feel that a 
far better actuary than myself is needed to give anything 
like an accurate account of these debts. I can point out, 
however, a few of the main items, which are formidable 
enough. 

We have first a national debt of £750,000,000, with 
interest and sinking fund amounting to £28,000,000 per 
annum. The railway bonds and preference shares amount 
to £500,000,000, with interest averaging say 4 per cent, 
or £20,000,000 a year. Local and municipal debts are 
estimated at about £160,000,000, say, at 4 per cent, 
£6,400,000 per annum. 

Then we have the vast amount of mortgages on land ; 
they can only be guessed at, as we have no public registry 
of such debts; but I believe £500,000,000 is a moderate 
estimate of the mortgages on the soil of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Let us take interest at 4 per cent, and that 
will be £20,000,000. 
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Then we have the corresponding mortgages on house 
property, on factories, on ships, and on indiistrial plant of 
all kinds. No estimate is any more than guesswork, but 
I shall be surprised if the amount does not exceed 
500 millions ; this, with interest at 4 per cent, represents 
£20,000,000 per annum. 

We have further to take into account the long leases 
with fixed rates of payment In such a country as ours 
the value of these is prodigious. Many of the largest 
incomes are drawn from ground rents. It is well known 
that large sections of the Metropolis are built over on 
leases of 75 to 99 years' duration. The same applies 
more or less to all our great cities or centres of industry. 
This may be regarded as a tribute levied on the industry 
of the country by the land-holding class. I am not 
aware that any accurate estimate exists of the amount, 
but I would venture to put it at thirty millions annually. 

We have next to consider the royalties on mines, 
which have been felt as a heavy tax of late years owing 
to the very low price of minerals. These I have seen 
estimated at about eight millions a year, but I do not give 
this as a reliable figure ; indeed, all the figures I have 
given above are mainly suggestions for future inquiry, 
which would need to be conducted by a society of actu- 
aries or professional statists. I do not think we possess 
any materials at present except for rough approximations. 

In addition to all these, there is a very large amount 
of fixed annuities, pensions, Ufe interests, &c. chargeable 
on most estates or payable by the Government. It is 
well known that many of these estates have of late years 
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haxdly afforded any surplus to the nominal owners, after 
paying interest on mortgages, annuities^ and other fixed 
charges. I shall roughly assess the total of annuities, 
pensions, and other fixed charges, not included in the 
other items I have dealt with, at £18,000,000 a year, and 
this will make the total fixed charges, payable out of the 
industry of the country, about £150,000,000 a year. 

If we capitalise this all round at twenty-seven years' 
purchase we find it represents a capital value of about 
£4,000,000,000, or fully two-fifths of the whole property 
of the country, which, according to the best statists, is 
now estimated at something over 9,000 millions sterling. 

Anyone, who reflects for a moment, will see that this 
huge load grows heavier or lighter according to the scale 
by which the wealth of the country is valued. If the 
pound sterling represents a constantly diminishing value, 
as it did from 1850 to 1873, this prodigious charge 
becomes lighter and lighter; but if it represents an 
increasing weight, as it has done since the free coinage of 
Silver was suspended in 1873, then it presses more and 
more heavily on the productive resources of the country. 
Let me illustrate it in this way. Suppose no decline in 
prices had ta,ken place since 1873, the capital value of 
the wealth of the country would have been much higher 
than it is now; but the burdens would continue the 
same, and a much larger share of the national property 
would remain with the industrial classes. My own 
impression is that the present valuation of national 
wealth is quite too high, because our statists have not 
allowed sufficiently for the enormous, fall in the selling 
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value of land, and of the industrial plant of the country 
generally. I believe much of the assumed increase of 
the value of the national wealth is illusory, as there is 
not sufficient written off for depreciation. Everyone 
actively engaged in business knows that new creations 
of capital oftentimes displace and destroy equal amounts 
of old capital, for the finer machinery and more perfect 
appliances really render the older and ruder forms 
valueless; yet our statists, who are seldom practical men, 
dazzle us with incredible calculations of the additions 
to the national wealth. These additions represent the 
new capital created, but do not allow for the old capital 
destroyed; and so those valuations are too much like 
those of certain pint-stock mills, which stand in the 
books at a nominal price — about double the selling value 
of the plant. 

The practical conclusion I draw is that large deduc- 
tions ought to be made from those calculations of national 
wealth, and, if the pruning hook were rigorously applied 
to all exaggerations, and the actual selling value of the 
nation's property be taken to-day, I doubt if it would be 
more than 8,000 millions, instead of above 9,000, as Mr. 
Giffen and others put it. In that case the pile of debts 
and permanent obligations would represent about one-half 
the national property. But, as I said before, had the 
scale of prices ruling in 1873 continued till to-day, the 
value of the national wealth would probably be 25 per 
cent higher, the total would be 10,000 millions, in place 
of 8,000 millions ; and the weight of debt, in place of 
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being 50 per cent of the total, would be only 40 per cent 
of the total. To put it in another way, the great fall of 
prices has transferred 10 per cent of the wealth of the 
country to the money-lending and annuitant class ; it has 
increased the claim which the idle and non-productive 
part of the community has upon the property of the 
remainder by the difference between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the national wealth; it has to that large extent 
unjustly defrauded the toiling and hard-working masses 
of the nation, and has greatly added to the stream of 
social discontent, and so far weakened the institutions of 
the country, and the guarantees for law and order. I 
again repeat that the figures which I have given are to be 
regarded rather as a scale of computation than as reliable 
data ; if this paper leads to a rigorous statistical exami- 
nation of the whole question, so that accurate data be 
supplied to the public, I shall be more than satisfied. We 
must not suppose that these changes in the incidence of 
debt are confined to England; exactly the same pheno- 
mena are showing themselves in most civilised countries. 
One of the recent numbers of the Moniteur des 
Jnterets Materiels contains a long and interesting review 
of the European harvest. In the course of its observa- 
tions on the severe strain which American and Indian 
competition has put upon European cereal growers, some 
remarkable figures are given of the indebtedness of 
cultivators. The mortgages upon agricultural properties, 
upon the cultivators and peasant owners in most parts of 
the old Continent are excessive, and materially increase 
the difficulties which low prices have brought upon them. 
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Thus, for instance, the dette hypothecaire of Prussia was 
on an average only 65 per cent of the value of the land 
in 1 860, and it is now between 80 and 90 per cent. In 
certain parts of the province of Brandenburg it exceeds 
by 50 per cent the present value of the land In Austria 
the mortgages aggregated £112,000,000. in 1858, and 
they are now more than £500,000,000. Those of France 
were already in 1876 at the fabulous figure of 21 mil- 
liards 111 millions of francs, or say,, in round figures 
£840,000,000. Half the real estate of France, and two- 
thirds of that of Belgium are only nominally in the 
possession of the ostensible proprietors. 

The feature of the day seems to me the steady growth 
of debts of all kinds, and the division of most modem 
communities into debtors and creditors, with widely 
opposed interests. It is of course always the interest of 
creditors to make the debt as large as possible; and as 
they represent the financial, banking, and capitalist class, 
who have the ear of all modern Governments, it is most 
difficult to get due consideration for the rights of the 
great majority. Yet unless this can be done modern 
civilisation may some day be overthrown by a Socialistic 
upheaving from beneath. 

So far I have dealt with this question on the broadest 
grounds, as affecting the whole community; but there are 
some particular classes of questions which are rendered 
far more insoluble in consequence of the change in the 
standard of value. 

The most pressing of them is that of Irish rents. 
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These were fixed judicially, for fifteen years, at rates which 
were fair for both tenant and landlord, had prices remained 
as they were two or three years ago ; but a further fall of 
20 per cent has taken place since then, quite upsetting 
the basis of rent; and, as is well known to most of you, 
the agrarian settlement has, on that account, proved a 
failure. Parliament is placed in this painful dilemma — 
either it must enforce impossible rents by wholesale 
evictions, and excessive social misery; or it must practi- 
cally set aside a settlement solemnly arrived at only five 
years ago. This is but one of the innumerable disloca- 
tions caused by the disappearance of the old customary 
basis of price. All class differences are painfully 
accentuated, political animosity is increased, and the 
Legislature is called upon to dissolve contracts in a way 
that is most arbitrary, and which is very destructive of 
mutual confidence hereafter. In the face of all this 
misery I am astonished to see the glib and careless way 
in which many writers speak of the fall of prices as being 
a source of unmixed good to the community. Let us 
suppose, however, that Parliament undoes the Irish Land 
Act, unsettles that settlement, and decrees a new and 
lower scale of rents ; it will certainly confiscate the 
interests of the landlord on behalf of the mortgagee. 
Few Irish estates will yield any surplus if another heavy 
reduction of rents takes place ; many would not meet the 
fixed charges ; and so the great injustice would be done 
of handing over the property of the country to the money 
lender, who under all circumstances is enabled by our 
law to claim his pound of flesh. Ireland is a crucial 
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case ; but to a large extent the saine holds good of much 
of the soil of Great Britain. You have the inability of 
the landowner to reduce rents adequately, because his 
fixed incumbrances represent so much of his income. 
These fixed incumbrances were bg^sed upon an old scale 
of prices, which has passed away; but they continue 
unchanged, hanging like a millstone round the neck of 
the unfortunate proprietors. 

The agitation for the reduction, or the abolition, of 
tithe is largely due to the same cause. The farmer feels 
the pinch of constantly falling prices ; and, to save himself 
from ruin, struggles to get rid of burdens which crush him 
down. Other strong objections are brought against tithes, 
especially in the case of the Nonconformists of Wales; 
but there is no doubt that the movement derives much of 
itvS force from the extremely low price of agricultural 
produce. 

I turn now to another illustration of the confusion 
introduced into all social relations by the change in the 
standard of value. I allude to the urgent need of reducing 
railway rates. It is admitted on all hands that our 
railway charges are much too high, and that they seriously 
cramp the commerce of the country. A very con- 
siderable reduction is called for, yet note what would 
happen if an Act of Parliament compelled railway rates 
to be reduced say 20 per cent. Railway property is held 
by two classes — the ordinary shareholders, whose divi- 
dends depend upon profit, and the preference shareholders, 
or bondholders, who receive a fixed rate of interest The 
latter class represent much the largest amount of capital. 
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but the law cannot touch their income ; the whole loss 
must fall upon the smaller class, viz. the ordinary share- 
holders, and a reduction which would be moderate and 
reasonable, if spread over the whole 800 millions of 
railway capital, would be virtual confiscation if restricted 
to the shareholding capital of 300 millions. I believe 
this difficulty will be found to be almost insuperable in 
the rearrangement of railway rates, and the commerce of 
this country will continue to be burdened with a scale of 
charges, which are quite too high for the low scale of 
prices which now rule. 

One concluding illustration may be given of the 
wrong done by a change in the standard of value. I 
allude to the case of the Egyptian bondholders. The 
debt of Egypt was contracted during a period of great 
prosperity and high prices; since then the price of 
Egyptian produce has fallen prodigiously. Wheat, cotton, 
beans, and other products of the Nile Valley are worth 
little more than one-half of what they were worth in 
1863-75, when most of the debt was contracted, and the 
payment, of interest, for the past ten years, has been an 
insupportable burden on that oppressed country ; yet the 
bondholders, by a European engagement styled the law of 
liquidation, have been enabled to squeeze out of the 
unhappy peasantry some four millions sterling a year, 
though to raise that tribute they required to sell nearly 
double the produce they needed to do ten or fifteen years 
ago. The interest of the debt, measured by the price of 
everything grown in Egypt, has really grown in weight 
by 50 per cent. 
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In the same way the Indian Gold Debt of fifteen 
millions a year, payable in England, involves the sale of 
fully a thurd more Indian produce than was needful ten 
or fifteen years ago in order to liquidate-it. The weight 
of the debt has been virtually increased to that extent ; and 
the financial arrangements between England and India 
have become strained and difficult in the highest degree. 

But I may be told that England is the chief gainer 
by the appreciation of the Gold standard, because she is 
the great creditor nation, whose income from abroad is 
chiefly payable in Gold, The time was when this 
argument was always trotted out by our opponents, and 
was thought to be a valid answer to every objection. Let 
us see what force there is in it. No doubt a vast amount 
of British capital is invested abroad ; this part of the 
national wealth is increasing much faster than the portion 
invested at home. The profits on foreign investments 
are much larger, and there is not that excessive competi- 
tion which there is among all home industries. It is 
several years since the income from foreign investments 
was put at 60 millions a year. I should not be surprised 
if it were now nearly 100 millions annually; but the 
extraordinary mistake is made by some in supposing that 
all this consists of securities whose interest is payable in 
Gold. A very large part of British investments abroad 
are in Silver-using countries ; those in India alone have 
been estimated at 300 millions sterling, and probably the 
greater part of all our foreign investments are not in 
interest-bearing securities at all, but consist of real estate 
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and industrial plant of all kinds, such as tea, coflfee, and 
indigo plantations, sheep runs, cattle ranches. Gold and 
Silver mines, manufactories, railways, steam companies, 
banks, &c. indeed, a great part of the commerce of the 
poorer countries of the world is carried on by British 
capital, and the profits upon the capital are remitted to 
the owners in the form of produce, and this accounts 
mainly for the immense surplus of imports over exports, 
which is the principal feature of British trade. It matters 
nothing to the owners of the capital what the currencies 
of those countries may be — they may be either Gold or 
Silver, or inconvertible paper ; but the profits on their 
capital are reaped all the same, and are remitted to 
England or reinvested, as suits them best. Of course I 
do not deny that a large amount of interest is payable 
on Gold securities. I think I have seen the total interest- 
bearing foreign securities put at 33 millions annually, a 
considerable proportion of which are payable in Silver ; 
but even granting that the bulk of this is payable in 
Gold, it must be remembered that it comes into the hands 
of a very small class of the community. Probably not 
1 per cent of the nation is possessed of foreign securities ; 
and who will consider the extra gain drawn by this small 
class as any compensation for the sufiering caused to the 
great mass of the nation at home? Tbft morp. fh\f^ f^^^^jf'^t ^ 
is looked at the more it is seen that ^> ip ^.p^APiflfmn r^f 
the standard of va lue^ fl-n^p^ntry bp.npfitft |^, far gTYiallpr 
jimahsr_of people than it in jures f ^ jt mak^a r pmgll pli^p^g 
of rich people o^^ll m'^-hn.^ ar.A v^Ko thc hard-workjng, 
toiling^ industrious class, fon. tha. benefit of Jjiose. ^^who 

toil no^ ^^^^hgr ^'^ tfhfy «r^'^/' 
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I hope that what I have said will be considered 
suflBcient proof of the suflferings caused by the appre- 
ciation of the Gold standard ; and I will, in conclusion, 
ask you to consider what relation this bears to 
the subject of bi-metallism, and how far bi-metallism 
offers a remedy for those sufferings. There are still some 
who boldly assert that there is no appreciation of the 
Gold standard, and that the fall in prices is wholly due 
to other causes. I beg such persons to consider the 
following facts. The Gold production, which for some 
years exceeded thirty millions annually, has fallen to 
nineteen millions a year; and the best Continental 
authorities, such . as Soetbeer and Laveleye, reckon that 
more than half that amount is consumed in the arts ; it 
may, therefore, be reckoned that since 1873 only some 
ten millions of Gold, on the average, has been available 
for cun*ency purposes. But Germany during that period 
has introduced a Gold currency of eighty millions, the 
United States has resumed specie payments and has used 
up 100 millions, and Italy has drawn some twenty 
millions for a similar purpose ; so that 200 millions have 
been withdrawn for these special purposes, whereas the 
whole supply of new Gold for coinage has not exceeded, 
in that time, 130 millions. The balance must have been 
drawn out of existing stocks. Besides, a steady drain 
of some four millions a year has gone to India, further 
depleting the stocks in Europe. One result of this state 
of things is that hardly any new coinage of Gold is now 
taking place. Most of the Mints of Europe are almost 
ceasing to coin new money ; and while trade and 
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population constantly grow, and demand more metallic 
currency, there is a steadily diminishing quantity to 
meet it. If we put the present production of Gk)ld at 
nineteen millions a year, and the requirements of the 
arts at eight to ten miUions a year, while the ordinary 
Indian demand is four millions ; there is only left five to 
seven millions a year for new coinage, for all Europe, 
America, and the British colonies. It will seem to 
subsequent ages the height of folly that just at this 
period, when Gold was running short, the chief States of 
the world decided to close their Mints against Silver, and 
cut off", so to speak, one half the money supply of the 
world from performing its proper functions. The Silver 
supply for the last thirteen years has been about equal 
to the Gold supply; by a providential arrangement, 
when the . one metal fell off the other increased cor- 
respondingly ; and had the world continued to use both 
metals as freely as before, the painful crisis we have 
passed through would have been much mitigated ; but, 
by a suicidal policy, Silver was cut off at the very time 
when it was most needed ; and a double burden thrown 
upon Gold just when it .was only able to bear half its 
former burden. As Bismarck has well said, two men 
were struggling to lie under a blanket only big enough 
for one. 

The truth is the total supply of the precious metals 
would have been small enough had Silver been kept on 
its old footing. The very rapid increase of modem trade 
needs a constantly increasing supply of money to keep 
prices stable*. We should, no doubt, have seen a fall 
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even if the old bi-metallic system had continued ; it is a 
notable fact that even Silver-using countries like India 
have seen a fall in prices since 1873, but the fall has 
only been some 10 to 15 per cent, against 40 per cent in 
Gold-using countries. I consider that it is immaterial 
whether we speak of the appreciation of Gold, or the 
depreciation of Silver ; what we mean is that the value 
of the one metal has risen relatively to the other. Had 
the old bi-metallic system of the Continent not been 
altered, the fall of prices in Gold-using countries like 
England would have been lessened, and that in Silver- 
using countries like India would have been increased ; 
in fact, an equal fall would have taken place in all 
countries alike. Allowing that there are about equal 
values of the two metals in the world, in place of Gold 
values falling 40 per cent, and Silver values 10 per cent, 
there would have been an average fall of 25 per cent all 
round ; that is to say, we should have saved the last 
1 5 per cent of fall, which has cut into the quick, and 
carried multitudes over the line which separates solvency 
from insolvency. 

How stands the matter with regard to the future ? 
Will things rectify themselves, as the orthodox econo- 
mists of this country are in the habit of saying ? It is 
quite true that a revival of trade has set in, which may 
for a season give relief and withdraw attention from the 
malady. No one would be so foolish as to say that there 
never could be periods of good trade, even under the 
pressure of a contracted currency. The wonderful 
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elasticity of the industrial machine will assert itself even 
against crushing burdens. Almost unbroken depression 
has reigned for ten or twelve years, and a temporary 
improvement is due, whatever mistakes may be made in 
monetary legislation; but I believe the improvement 
will not be long continued if we persist in our present 
suicidal policy. The Silver question remains suspended 
over us, and the recent rise that has occurred can be 
ascribed to no permanent cause ; probably it is due to a 
vague expectation that legislation in favour of remone- 
tising Silver will spring from the Royal Commission now 
sitting in London. Whether this be so or not, it is clear 
to me that if the Commission fails to do anything, and 
matters are allowed to slide, we shall soon be confronted 
with a great Silver crisis It is clear that the United 
States will not continue their present illogical position 
with regard to coining Silver ; they must either go back 
or forward, they must either cease to coin or open their 
Mints to coin Silver as freely as they coin Gold. They 
will gladly agree to the latter alternative, if France and 
England join them, but they will certainly not do so 
alone ; therefore they must adopt the other alternative 
of closing their Mints against Silver. When this happens 
a further cataclysm in Silver will occur. India will 
remain the only great market open to Silver, and we 
shall be pressed by its Government to close its Mints 
also, in order to keep the exchange from falling to a 
perfectly ruinous point. Unless we do so the Indian 
Government will become bankrupt; and if we do so 
Silver will almost cease to have a value in the open 
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market. All the misery caused by the first' drop of 
Silver, of say 25 per cent, will be repeated by a second 
drop equally great ; and, again, we shall see a heavy fall 
of Gold prices, and a further vast increase of all those 
permanent burdens which have been alluded to. I do 
not see how there is any logical escape from this con- 
clusion ; • it follows even from the premises of our chief 
opponent, Mr. Giflfen. He admits the great appreciation 
of Gold ; he liolds that that appreciation must go on, and 
exhorts us to bear it meekly. It may be, however, that the 
suflfering peoples may not bear it meekly, and that the 
constant increase of pressure may at last burst the boiler. 

Now we of the bi-metallic school urge that we possess 
a safety valve sufficient to relieve this terrible strain. 
We have an ample and an increasing supply of Silver, 
just fitted to relieve the pressure on Gold. The nations 
of the world, by a mixture of perversity and ignorance, 
have deprived themselves of this powerful ally ; all now 
admit the unfortunate consequences of this mistake ; 
all alike wish that the past could be undone ; but the 
question is, '' Who is to bell the cat ;'" who is to take 
the lead in reconstructing the monetary system of Europe 
and America ? We know well that two of the greatest 
monetary Powers, France and the United States, are 
only waiting for an opportunity to rehabilitate Silver, 
but they are absolutely determined not to act without us ; 
and upon England depends whether this miserable state 
of things be put an end to, or prolonged indefinitely. 

My object is to urge Manchester to bring its great 
and well-deserved authority to the true solution of this 



